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THE BURDENS OF PREPAREDNESS AND WAR 

Nassau W. Senior's Views regarding the Effect of 
Militarism on Capital 

IN his second series of lectures on political economy de- 
livered at Oxford about seventy years ago, Nassau W. 
Senior dwelt at considerable length upon the economic, 
effects of war. The following extracts from these lectures, 
hitherto unpublished, indicate his views on this subject. It is 
the purpose of this article to test their soundness in the light 
of more recent experience." 

The normal state of mankind from the times of Nimrod down to 
those of Bonaparte [says Senior] seems to have been war, interspersed 
with intervals of peace, and gradually softening under the influence 
of Christianity and philosophy, but avowedly and systematically de- 
structive on land until the end of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, 
and at sea at the present instant. 

Senior divides the destructive effects of war upon capital into 
two categories, positive and negative. The positive destruction 
of wealth inflicted by war, whether domestic or external, as 
usually carried on among civilized nations, he regards as tem- 
porary in its effects. 

What suffers most is maritime capital, because war at sea has not 
been humanized. It is still waged with the rapacity and the ferocity 
which stained war on land in barbarous times. . . . But on land in- 
stances of wanton ravage are rare. Sometimes, but very rarely, a 
town may be bombarded, a farmhouse or a detached manufactory may 
be burned, an orchard may be cut down, and the greater part of the 
live-stock of a district may be consumed. The cattle and horses, 
however, can be replaced in five or six years. The sheep and pigs in 
two or three. Farmhouses are not expensive erections and manu- 

1 A preliminary analysis of the scope and significance of the Senior MSS, together 
with an account of the steps taken in order to unearth them, will be found in the 
writer's articles, " Nassau W. Senior, British Economist, in the light of Recent Re- 
searches," in the Journal of Political Economy, April and May, 1918. 
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factories and machinery rapidly deteriorate so that their destruction 
by an enemy accelerates only by a few years their consumption by 
time. The important parts of the agricultural capital of a nation, 
the amelioration of its soil by the labor of centuries, its roads, canals 
and harbors, are almost unsusceptible of injury. A short period of 
enforced parsimony restores its circulating capital and a country which 
has perhaps been the seat of prolonged war, which at the end of that 
war thought itself ruined, finds itself in a few years as flourishing as 
before. 

As to the negative cost of war he says : 

The real evils of war are not its positive but its negative effects, 
not the capital which it destroys but that of which it prevents the 
accumulation or which it diverts to unproductive purposes. In this 
manner success may often be more mischievous than failure. An 
invasion may hurt the invader more than the invaded. It was said 
that when the Dey heard what had been the expense of our bom- 
bardment of Algiers, he protested against the waste; he was quite 
ready, he said, to have burnt for us his fleet and town for one- third 
of the money. 

Turning to the cost of preparedness, he says : 

But though in modern times war is accompanied by far less positive 
destruction than it used to be , it must also be admitted that peace is 
far less beneficial. Until the Sixteenth Century the expense of war 
fell on those who carried it on. The husbandman was withdrawn 
from his fields, the artisan from his workshop, but after a short cam- 
paign, for which the least busy part of the year was generally chosen, 
they returned to their businesses, and production was little interrupted. 
As soon as peace came the military expenditure was at an end and, as 
I said before , a few years of parsimony restored all that had been lost. 

During the last two hundred years it has become the practice to 
substitute mercenaries for men serving at their own expense and to 
raise the funds for paying them not by taxation but by loans. The 
consequence has been that at the end of the revolutionary war in 
181 5 every nation found itself loaded with a debt the interest of which 
far exceeded the annual expense of the wars of former centuries. 
During the thirty-four years of peace which succeeded this debt has 
generally, I believe I may say universally, been increased instead of 
being paid off or reduced; and a state of warlike preparation has 
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been kept up which in many parts of Europe, in France, for instance, 
or Belgium , and in Holland, is actually more costly than the most ex- 
pensive previous wars. 

Even in England, where this folly has not been pursued quite so far, 
the military expenditure of the year ending the 5th January, 1849, 
amounted to ^17,645,000. If we add to this ^28,563,000, the in- 
terest of the national debt, the legacy of former wars, it amounted to 
^46,208,000. Of this vast sum — ^17,645,000 — the portion di- 
rectly employed for military purposes was all expended unproductively, 
excepting of course, for the purposes of defense. Except for those 
purposes it was as much lost as if it had been thrown into the sea. . . . 
The whole of ^28,563,000 was not unproductively consumed. The 
national creditors who received it, accumulated, that is to say em- 
ployed productively a portion of it. We will suppose, I fear an ex- 
travagant supposition, that they accumulated one-fourth of it. There 
would remain ^21, 4 2 2, 000, making with ^17,645,000, ^39,067,000. 
Now ^39,067,000 represents the wages ... of one-fourth of the 
population of Great Britain. If we suppose the whole income of the in- 
habitants of Great Britain to amount to ^390,000,000, which appears 
to me the estimate nearest to the truth, it is equal to one-tenth of that 
income. Assuming now the whole of ^39,067,000 to be contributed 
by Great Britain, which is nearly, though not strictly true, we annually 
employ in preparation for future war and in repaying the expenditure 
of past wars, a sum equal to one-tenth of our whole gross annual in- 
come, and equal to the wages of one-fourth of our laboring population* 

Growth of Military Expenditures in the United States 
In 1849, Senior tells us, the direct military expenditures of 
Great Britain amounted to £17,645,000, or $88,225,000, 
roughly speaking. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1849, 
the United States, accotding to the Treasury Department, 
spent $24,345,000 for the upkeep of the army and navy, that 
is to say, about one-fourth as much as Great Britain. In 191 4 
the total expenditures for the British army and navy amounted 
to $402,150,000, while our military expenses reached a total 
of $313,205,000. Thus, from 1849 to 1914. the annual mili- 
tary expenditures of Great Britain increased 356 per cent, and 
our own increased 1 1 87 per cent. The rate of the military ex- 
pansion of the United States, therefore, appears to have been 
more than three times as fast as that of Great Britain. 
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TABLE I 

U. S. Military Expenditures for 100 Years, 1817-1916 1 



Fiscal Years 
Ending June 30 



Period A. — 1817-1861 (45 yrs.). 
Period B.— 1862-1865 ( 4 yrs.). 
Period C— 1866-1899 (34 yrs.). 
Period D. — 1900-1916 (17 yrs.), 



Grand Total, 1817-1916 (100 yrs." 



Army 



$453,614,000 
2,713,569,000 
2,113,262,000 
2,423,192,000 



$7>703,637,ooo 



Navy 



$302,608,000 
314,223,000 
837,540,000 

1,877,086,000 



$3,331,457,000 



Total Military 
Disbursements 



$756,222,000 
3,027,792,000 
2,950,802,000 
4,300,278,000 



$11,035,094,000 



It will be seen from the Table that our military expenditures 
before the Civil War were comparatively moderate. During 
the forty-five years from 1817 to 1861, the annual disburse- 
ments for the army ranged from a minimum of $2,630,000 in 
1820 to a maximum of $35,840,000 in 1847, when we were at 
war with Mexico. Similarly, the annual disbursements for the 
navy amounted to only $2,224,000 in 1822 and reached a 
maximum of $14,691,000 in 1859. In this period of our 
history the annual expenses of the government for all purposes, 
including even the postal service and the public debt, never ex- 
ceeded $94,000,000; while in 1823 and in 1843 they were as 
low as $16,000,000. 

The Civil War, of course, caused a heavy drain upon our 
financial resources. In 1865 the disbursements for the army 
alone amounted to $1,030,690,000 — exceeding the total ex- 
penditures for the army and navy from the beginning of the 
republic to the administration of Abraham Lincoln. The dis- 
bursements for the army and navy from July i, 1861 to June 
30, 1865, reached a total of $3,027,792,000, excluding, of 
course, the military expenses incurred by the seceding states. 
The total monetary cost of the Civil War has never been ac- 
curately ascertained. Aside from the public debt, we paid out 
$5,299,860,000 to pensioners of that war up to June 30, 1919 ; 2 

1 This Table is based upon the Secretary of the Treasury's Annual Reports on 
the State of the Finances. It does not include disbursements for the civil establish- 
ments of the War and Navy Departments. 

2 Cf. Report of the Commissioner of Pensions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, p. 23. 
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and in recent years the annual disbursements for such purposes 
have been increasing rather than diminishing. In the years 
immediately succeeding the Civil War our annual expenditures 
for the army and navy gradually declined, but from 1873 to 
1897 they showed a tendency to rise considerably above the 
highest level attained before that war. 

Our disbursements for the army and navy during the war 
with Spain were at the rate of about $222,000,000 a year, be- 
ing only $138,000,000 in excess of the normal military expenses 
incurred in 1897. But during the seventeen years following 
the Spanish-American war, they amounted, on an average, to 
$253,000,000 a year, or $31,000,000 above the average at- 
tained during that war. The total military disbursements from 
1900 to 1916, inclusive, amounted to $4,300,278,000. During 
these seventeen years of peace we spent on our army and navy 
$1,349,476,000 more than during the preceding thirty-four 
years (1866-1899), and $1,272,486,000 more than we spent 
during the Civil War. 

Though it is the custom today to talk in terms of billions, 
figures alone mean little. The sum which we spent on our 
army and navy from 1900 to 19 16 is more than twelve times 
the cost of constructing the Panama Canal ; it is equivalent to 
somewhat more than the total annual wages paid out to an army 
of over seven million workers, employed in all kinds of factories 
throughout the United States, during the census year 19 14; it 
is greater by $919,436,000 than the total revenue derived from 
the operation of all the steam railways in the United States 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 191 6. With this surplus 
alone we could have provided amply for the annual cost of 
maintaining all our elementary schools, high schools, colleges 
and universities — in short, the entire educational system of the 
United States, including Alaska. 

Preparation for the World War 

Notwithstanding the unprecedented military expenditures of 
our government in times of peace, we not only failed to avert 
war, but were unprepared for war when it came. Let us now 
see what the rest of the world was doing in the meantime 
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Statistics on this subject are not readily available, but the fol- 
lowing Table * will give the reader a general idea of the world- 
wide preparedness movement that preceded the World War. 

TABLE II 

Thb Progress of Peaceful Preparedness, 1898- 19 14 

(In thousands of pounds sterling) 





Annual Expenditures tor 
Army and Navy 


Financial Status ir 


1914 


Principal 




1914 








Military Powers 








National 


Cost of 








Total 




1898 


Amount 


Per cent 

of 
increase 


debt 


debt 


revenue 


Great Britain. . 


£46.474 


£80,430 


75 


£716,288 


£24.500 


£200,655 


France .... 


3 8 .°59 


81,066 


114 


315.260 


52,733 


214,941 


Germany . . . 


37.607 


S9.03S 


57 


269,844 


12,471 


184,802 


Russia .... 


37<4«6 


105,956 


325 


1,045,276 


46,480 


381,984 




17.392 


27.243 


56 


570,864 


18,043 


104,837 


Austria . . . 


11,300 


24,992 


122 


783,345 


32,627 


219,616 


United States. . 


30.163 


62,641 


98 


585.287 


4.573 


209,126 




4>3°° 


19.935 


368 
140 


261,581 


18,891 


58,681 


Total . . . 


£192.548 


£461,298 


£5.547.745 


£210,318 


£1,574,642 



With reference to the comparative data presented in this 
Table, the reader need scarcely be reminded that figures often 
lie. The purchasing power of money fluctuates considerably 
from time to time, and the standard of living varies much in 
different countries. Then, again, we are confronted by the fact 
that the rate of pay for military service is comparatively high 
in countries where the system of voluntary enlistment prevails 
and very low in countries that adhere to the system of universal 
military service. Thus, the monthly rate of pay of a private 
in the first year of service is $30.00 in the United States, $3.21 

1 The figures for 1898, excluding that for the United States, are based upon 
F. W. Hirst, The Political Economy of War, p. 90; the figure given for the United 
States is based upon the compilations of the Treasury Department. For the statis- 
tics for 1914, the author is indebted to the Peace Society of London. 
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in Germany, $0.60 in Japan. 1 But, subject to these and similar 
limitations, the above Table indicates clearly that the great 
nations of the world have bent their best energies to prepara- 
tion for either aggressive or defensive warfare. In 1 898 the 
military expenditures of the eight dominant powers of the 
world amounted to £192,548,000, and in the year just prior 
to the World War to ,£461,298,000, showing an increase of 
140 per cent for all those countries combined in an interval of 
seventeen years. The enormous public debts with which they 
were already loaded did not prevent them from incurring still 
greater liabilities. While professing international goodwill, 
these progressive nations contended with one another in the 
deadly race of preparedness for their mutual destruction. 

It will be noted in the Table given above that even demo- 
cratic nations, like England and the United States, whose 
institutions are averse to militarism, have been obliged to im- 
itate their autocratic neighbors. Of the total revenue of £1,- 
574,642,000, collected in 19 14 by the eight leading powers, 
about one-third was devoted to purely military purposes. 

Why Excessive Military Burdens were Tolerated 
A number of theories were advanced to justify the ever- 
increasing military burdens imposed upon civilized nations in 
times of peace. Preparedness on a large scale was defended 
on at least three grounds: first, that it was conducive to 
national growth and prosperity ; second, that it was the cheap- 
est method of insuring against war ; third, that it was a bulwark 
against imperialistic aggression. Let us examine these argu- 
ments in turn. 

In opposing the Czar's proposal for a reduction of arma- 
ments, General von Schwarzhoff, in an address before the First 
Committee of the Hague Convention, deliveted on June 27, 
1899, said: 

The German people is not crushed under the weight of charges and 

'See Report of the War College, General Staff, on The Cost of the Army of the 
United States as Compared with the Cost of the Armies of Other Countries, Wash- 
ington, 1915. 
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taxes. . . . Quite the contrary, public and private wealth is increas- 
ing, ... So far as compulsory military service is concerned, which 
is so closely connected with these questions, the German does not 
regard this as a heavy burden, but as a sacred and patriotic duty to 
which he owes his country's existence, its prosperity, and its future. 1 

Not only did this German view of military preparedness in- 
fluence the decisions of " practical " politicians and military 
advisers in other countries, but it appears also to have left a 
profound impression upon liberal-minded thinkers in America. 
Thus, a student of American history, writing in the midst of 
the bloodiest war of all times, did not hesitate to endorse 
German methods of preparedness on rational grounds. 

During the past fifty years, the German people transformed the 
' ' dark and bloody ground ' ' of Europe into a garden of peace and 
prosperity. The one great war they waged during that time lasted 
less than a year. By being prepared, Germany compelled the con- 
quered enemy to defray the cost of the war and to contribute a hand- 
some balance to her treasury. ... In return for the outlay she not 
only attained victory over her enemy, but other economic advantages 
as well. 2 

Another American of international prominence finds it neces- 
sary to devote a whole chapter of a widely read book to an 
exposition of the blessings of modern armaments. Arguing 
that the sacrifices involved in rearing children to be cannon 
fodder are as beneficial to human mothers as the sacrifices of 
hens in laying eggs and hatching chicks are for the health and 
strength of the animal mothers, he launches a " frightful " 
attack upon modern economic theory. 

The people have been taught . . . that the cost of establishing, 
equipping, maintaining, and supporting a standing army, the cost of 
building, manning and supporting a large navy, and the expense of 
manufacturing and storing large supplies of ammunition and other 
war materials, represent just so much dead loss to the taxpayers of 
the country. 

'Quoted by Hirst, of. cit., p. 88. 

2 Jennings C. Wise, Empire and Armament, p. 271. 
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It is necessary to correct this error, and disseminate the truth that 
the building of battleships , the manufacture of arms and ammunition, 
the manufacture of supplies of food and clothing, require large num- 
bers of laborers and skilled artisans, who become a great market for 
food and supplies of every description for their convenience and com- 
fort, thereby giving employment to myriads of others, back to the 
farmer ; while the money paid for wages and produce is kept constantly 
in circulation. . . . l 

The following statements by the same author reflect so 
strikingly the originality of a great inventor that they ought to 
be inscribed upon the tomb of militarism whenever that crea- 
ture of human perversity is finally put to rest. 

. . . the nation as a whole is not impoverished in the least by the 
burden of armaments, but is rather benefited by their support. . . . 
The money spent by the government in building fighting-ships could 
not be esteemed so much money lost, even if the ships were useless. 
The government taxes the people for the money to build the ships, 
and then pays the money back to the people again for the ships. . . . 
It may be argued that the labor of the people is lost, but what of it? 
Labor is neither money nor wealth ; it merely represents time. . . . 
The result is that the fighting-ships have cost nothing. On the con- 
trary, . . . everybody is made better and richer through the building 
of them.* 

A more plausible and widely-accepted argument in defense 
of the extraordinary military burdens to which practically all 
civilized nations subjected themselves for many years, was 
based upon the assumption that preparedness insures peace. 
Expensive armaments, it was thought, by increasing the risks 
of modern warfare, would prevent nations from going to war, 
or in the event of war, any nation that was thoroughly pre- 
pared would be insured against defeat. 3 It was therefore con- 
tended that just as the premiums paid for insurance policies 

1 Hudson Maxim, Defenseless America, pp. 223-4. 

* Ibid., pp. 228-31. 

s " Military forces . . .are for the purpose of preventing defeat in war. ... It 
is thus that a military force, insuring against defeat in war, insures against any war 
at all." Richard Stockton, Jr., Peace Insurance, pp. 3-4. 
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are advantageous to their beneficiaries and to the community 
at large, so the premiums paid by nations in the form of mili- 
tary preparedness were economically and socially desirable not 
merely from the standpoint of the nation but also from that 
of the world as a whole. 

Whatever justification there may have been for preparedness 
on the part of any particular country at any given time — and 
no sensible people ever adhered to such vagaries as the crime- 
breeding and unsocial doctrine of non-resistance — it will be 
found on further reflection that the analogy between military 
preparedness and insurance has little foundation either in fact 
or in theory. The following is a summary of some of the 
principal reasons why the term " peace insurance " is inappli- 
cable to military preparedness. 

I. The object of ordinary insurance policies is primarily to 
indemnify beneficiaries in the event of losses and only inci- 
dentally to prevent losses. No insurance policy is taken out 
for the purpose of preventing the occurrence of the contin- 
gency, the risk of which it covers. No life-insurance company 
pretends to insure perpetual life; no fire-insurance company 
guaranties against destruction of property by fire. Though 
life may be prolonged and destruction of property by fire cur- 
tailed on account of " safety-first " movements inaugurated by 
insurance companies, such benefits are of a secondary nature. 
The avowed purpose of preparedness, on the contrary, is not 
to indemnify a nation against loss of life and property as a re- 
sult of war, but to prevent war by rendering military defeat 
impossible. 1 Military expenditures in times of peace are not 
for the purpose of indemnifying widows whose husbands will 
die in battle or of refunding to proprietors the expenses in- 
curred by them for restoring buildings and machinery that 
will be destroyed by an invasion, but to prevent the occurrence 
of deaths in battle and the destruction of property by an 
enemy. Hence, expenditures for newer and more powerful 
engines of destruction are usually hailed as " life savers." 

2. All insurance carriers are guided by the fundamental 

1 See footnote 3, p. 280. 
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principle that losses due to any risk covered under the terms 
of a particular policy should be distributed among all persons 
exposed to such risks, so as to equalize the burdens of a certain 
group of individuals or of a particular locality. " Peace insur- 
ance" involves no such principle. The losses of a country 
that sustains military defeat are borne by that unfortunate 
country alone and are not distributed among its neighbors. 
Advocates of preparedness, however, would argue that military 
losses are sustained not on account of preparedness but for lack 
of adequate preparedness." Can they deny, however, that 
it was the very perfection of Germany's preparedness that 
induced her to defy the world and precipitate an upheaval 
which ultimately resulted in ruining the mighty German Em- 
pire together with some of its most cherished institutions? 

3. It follows as a corollary of the principle of distribution of 
risk that the premium rates on ordinary insurance policies are 
bound to be smaller with the extension of the number of policy 
holders exposed to similar risks. But in the case of " peace 
insurance," the greater the number of nations that are ade- 
quately prepared, the greater will be the burdens of each and 
every nation, and the greater will be the economic waste of 
society as a whole. In military affairs nations do not appear 
to be governed by the laws of supply and demand applicable 
in commercial transactions. The demand for armaments varies 
directly in proportion to their supply. When one nation in- 
creases its military appropriations other nations are bound to 
follow suit, and so on, until the psychological moment arrives 
when the crash takes place. 

4. Again, the premium rates on ordinary insurance are based 
upon the expectation of uncertain, but regularly recurring, 
losses. But in the case of " peace insurance," the premiums 
paid by an aggressive nation are supposed to be calculated in 
accordance with a predigested plan of attack for the purpose of 
gains. In this respect preparedness fosters the gambling spirit. 

1 Cf. Richard Stockton, Jr., op. cit., p. 12. . . . " the costs of our wars were due 
to lack of military forces and not to their existence." See also p. 22, where that 
author quotes Professor Emery to show that even Germany's military expenses were 
insignificant. 
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5. Ordinary insurance policies embody the principle of in- 
surable interest, so that beneficiaries can be indemnified only 
for actual losses sustained by them, and in proportion to such 
losses as are covered by the policies. But in the case of " peace 
insurance," if any nation by force of circumstances suffers mili- 
tary defeat, it not only fails to get any " benefits " from its 
preparedness " policy," however punctilious and far-seeing it 
may have been in the payment of premiums, but it is usually 
compelled to pay further indemnities. The victorious nation, 
on the other hand, levies these burdens upon the vanquished 
country not in accordance with well-established actuarial prin- 
ciples but rather according to the vulgar dictum of " what the 
traffic will bear." 

6. As all policies of personal or property insurance apply the 
principles of indemnity against actual losses and of insurable 
interest on the part of the beneficiary, they automatically pro- 
vide against the elimination of reckless waste due to unscru- 
pulous methods used by some policy holders. The lack of such 
principles, in the case of " peace insurance," appears to be a 
frequent cause of such catastrophes as are supposed to be pre- 
vented by military preparedness. Indeed, as Lord Aberdeen 
once observed in an interview with Nassau Senior, " half the 
proverbs that are quoted as wisdom are folly, and there is none 
more foolish than ' Si vis pacem bellutn para.' The Greek 
one, 2Xk« rbv av&pa o-tSq/jos, 1 is the true one. It is almost impos- 
sible to have a large military force without being tempted to 
use it." 

As to the argument that preparedness is a bulwark against 
imperialistic aggression, a single quotation from Senior must 
suffice : 

The necessity of keeping up a large military force seems to be the 
peculiar evil which the prevalence of despotism on the Continent in- 
flicts on us. Despots are the only persons to whom war, or the prep- 
arations for war, costs nothing. Their incomes, as respects their 
personal wants, are unbounded. If they like to amuse themselves 
with large armies and fleets they can force their subjects to waste on 

1 Steel lures man (to fight). 
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them all beyond a bare subsistence, and we cannot in prudence remain 
comparatively unarmed. A despot with military propensities is like a 
rich man who devotes his whole income to going to law with his neigh- 
bors. If, instead of having a good house and dogs and horses, he 
feeds an army of attorneys, they are forced to do so too. 

The Aftermath of Armed Peace 

Let us now review, as briefly as possible, some of the out- 
standing results of the world-wide preparedness movement. 
The following Table 1 gives an estimate of the most glaring 
losses sustained by the principal belligerent countries as a direct 
result of the World War. 

TABLE III 
Chief Losses Sustained as a Direct Result of the World War 



Belligerent Countries 



British Empire 

France 

United States 

Russia 

Italy 

Other Entente Allies 

Total Entente Allies. 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

Turkey and Bulgaria 

Total Central Powers 
Grand Total .. 



War Expenditures 



Amount 



$38,000,000,000 
26,000,000,000 
22,000,000,000 
18,000,000,000 
13,000,000,000 
6,000,000,000 



$123,000,000,000 

39,000,000,000 
21,000,000,000 

3,000,000,000 



$63,000,000,000 



$186,000,000,000 



Per cent 

of grand 

total 



20.4 
14.0 
1 1.8 

9-7 
7.0 

3-2 



66.1 

21.0 

"•3 
1.6 



33-9 



Battle Deaths of 


Soldiers 




Per cent 


Number 


of grand 


900,000 


total 


12.0 


1,385,000 


18.5 


50,000 


0.6 


1,700,000 


22.7 


364,000 


4-9 


336,000 


4-5 


4,735,000 


63.2 


1,600,000 


21.4 


800,000 


10.7 


350,000 


4-7 


2,750,000 


36.8 


7,485,000 


100.0 



According to this Table about seven and a half million sol- 
diers were killed in action or died of wounds received while 



1 Cf. Col. Leonard P. Ayres, The War with Germany, chaps, ix, x. 
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actually participating in battles during the war. A still larger 
number of soldiers died from unsanitary conditions, undue ex- 
posure and other hardships arising from living in camps or 
trenches. To illustrate : of the total number of 1 1 5 ,660 deaths 
that occurred in the American army * from the declaration of 
war to July i, 1919, only 50,280 were battle casualties, while 
the remaining 65,380, or 57 per cent of the total, were caused 
by disease* and accidents. As regards the minor casual- 
ties of the World War, at least twenty million men were more 
or less seriously wounded. 3 The Table shows that Russia, 
Germany and France suffered the heaviest losses, and that the 
casualties sustained by the Entente Allies were nearly twice as 
large as those of the Central Powers. Italy had more than 
seven times as many battle deaths as the United States, the 
British Empire had two and a half times as many as Italy, and 
Russia had nearly twice as many as the British Empire. 

The data of war expenditures presented in the above Table 
are based upon the careful researches of Colonel Leonard P. 
Ayres, formerly Chief of the Statistics Branch of the General 
Staff, who had access to the files of the Supreme War Council 
at Versailles as well as to the reports of the Interallied Bureau 
of Statistics. All the figures are regarded as net expenditures, 
i. e., excluding loans from one country to another as well as 
normal expenses calculated on a pre-war basis, and relate to the 
period of the war up to May 1, 19 19. 

In his more recent work on the Direct and Indirect Costs of 
the Great World War, Professor Ernest L. Bogart gives an 
elaborate analysis of the war expenditures of the various belli- 
gerent countries, based upon original sources of information. 
His figures for the various countries specified vary considerably 
from the estimates arrived at by Colonel Ayres. Professor 
Bogart's estimate as compared with that of Colonel Ayres 
shows an increase of about three billion dollars for the Entente 
Allies and a decrease of a similar amount for the Central 

1 The navy lost an additional number of 10,000 lives. 

" Pneumonia coupled with Spanish influenza accounted for 84 per cent of such 
cases. 
» Cf. E. L. Bogart, Direct and Indirect Costs of the Great World War, p. 272. 
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Powers ; and as a result of this balance, the two authorities are 
in precise agreement in their estimate of the total war expendi- 
ures. No finality can be claimed for either set of figures; 
neither Colonel Ayres nor Professor Bogart would assert that 
their respective estimates are absolutely correct. 1 

An estimate based upon a detailed statement of the war 
expenditures of the United States contained in the Secretary 
of the Treasury's last Annual Report on the State of the 
Finances gives $19,570,000,000 as our net war expenditures 
up to May 1, 19 19, which amount is considerably below the 
estimate given by Colonel Ayres. According to the former 
authority, however, our net war expenditures during the six 
months succeeding May 1, 19 19, amounted to $3,854,000,000, 
giving a total war expenditure of $23,424,000,000 up to No- 
vember 1, 1 9 19. 

However, in estimating the property losses as a direct result 

1 In his article on " The Cost of the War and how it was met," published in The 
American Economic Review, December, 1919, Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman 
estimates the total net war expenditures at 211 billions as compared with 186 billions 
given by Colonel Ayres and Professor Bogart. The reader's attention is directed to 
the variation in the estimates of these investigators as presented in the following an- 
alysis. 



Net War Expenditures 
(In billions) 





Estimates according to 


Belligerent Countries 


Ayres 


Bogart 


Seligman 




$39 
38 
26 
22 


$38 
40 

24 
23 


*46 
38 
31 
23 










#125 
61 


$125 

61 


$148 
63 






#186 


$186 


#211 
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of the war, we must not regard all the net disbursements of the 
United States government during the war as having been de- 
voted to purely unproductive purposes. I shall not attempt to 
make a detailed analysis of the various expenditures with a 
view to determining the exact amount that has been employed 
productively, but it will be admitted that the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars expended by the United States Shipping Board, 
by the Grain Corporation or by the War Finance Corporation, 
have not been entirely wasted. But, allowing for such deduc- 
tions, there still remains a vast amount of at least eighteen 
billion dollars — a sum greater than the total value of the gold 
produced in the whole world since the discovery of America 
— that has been productive of absolutely no public good 
except the temporary annulment (in certain countries only) of 
what the New York World calls, " the high enterprises of war 
lords in partnership with gunmakers." On the public debt 
which this great loss has created we shall have to pay for years 
to come more than a billion a year in interest. Pensions and 
concomitant expenses will eat up many more billions as the 
years roll by. What is true of the United States is true also 
of other countries, whose losses were even greater than ours. 

In addition to the direct expenditures by the various belli- 
gerent countries for war purposes, there have been exceedingly 
large losses of property both on land and on sea. 1 No less 
than 12,946,000 gross tons of merchant shipping, including 
valuable cargoes, were destroyed through acts of war. Of this 
total, 7,757,000 gross tons represented British ownership; 
1,177,000 tons belonged to Norway; 889,000 tons belonged 
to France; 846,000 tons belonged to Italy; 395,000 tons 
were owned in this country; and 1,882,000 tons belonged to 
various other countries. 

These are some of the immediate effects of the war upon 
men and property. We cannot attempt to calculate its ultimate 
effects upon the accumulated wealth of preceding centuries. 2 

'According to Professor Bogart the property losses on land amounted to $29,960,- 
000,000 as compared with $6,800,000,000 lost on sea. 

'The loss of production during the war period alone, according to Professor 
Bogart, represents a value of $45,000,000,000. 
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Estimates have been given of the number of men killed and 
wounded, but no reference has been made to the untold misery 
and suffering of the civilian population, many millions of whom 
have perished. The flower of civilization has been crushed ; 
and animosity and prejudice have been generated, which for 
many years — perhaps centuries — will retard all measures for 
the permanent improvement of human institutions. 

First Reaction to the War: Disarmament and Universal Peace 
The enormous sacrifices of blood and treasure in the World 
War produced a profound reaction against the abuses of the 
old international regime which made such a disaster practically 
inevitable. In response to the popular demand that something 
be done to rid the world of the curse of war, the statesmen 
representing the victorious governments at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference drafted the covenant of the League of Nations and in- 
corporated it into the treaty of peace with Germany. The 
purpose of this international constitution is " to achieve inter- 
national peace and security " by the adoption of certain broad 
principles, rules and obligations affecting all the members of 
the League of Nations. Through the instrumentality of the 
council or assembly, as provided by the covenant, the League 
may take action in regard to all circumstances affecting directly 
or indirectly the peace of the world. The curtailment of 
national armaments to the minimum requirements and the in- 
ternational control of private concerns engaged in the manu- 
facture of munitions and implements of war are some of the 
principal reforms which the League of Nations is expected to 
accomplish in the immediate future. 

Popular orators and philanthropists, when speaking on inter- 
national peace, usually appeal to our emotions by depicting a 
state of bliss that is to prevail when war shall be no more. 
As a rule, however, they do not neglect more practical consid- 
erations. The prophet Isaiah, for example, dreamed of a time 
when 

the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid ; and the calf and the young Hon and the fatling together ; 
and a little child shall lead them. 
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But, while deploring the existence of rivalry, jealousy and dis- 
sension among the various elements of his unfortunate father- 
land, he urged his compatriots to exploit and ultimately subdue 
the neighboring tribes. 

Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah shall not vex Ephraim. 
But they shall fly upon the shoulders of the Philistines toward the 
west ; they shall spoil them of the east together : they shall lay their 
hand upon Edorn and Moab ; and the children of Ammon shall obey 
them. 

He hoped that a great international highway would one day 
connect the land of Judah with Assyria and extend even be- 
yond the sea into the very heart of Egypt. The question of 
crossing the Red Sea presented no great difficulty at a time 
when the most intricate engineering problems were supposed 
to be solved by miracles ; in due time mighty winds would dry 
up the sea. 

And the Assyrian shall come into Egypt, and the Egyptian into 
Assyria, and the Egyptians shall serve with the Assyrians. In that 
day shall Israel be the third with Egypt and with Assyria, even a 
blessing in the midst of the land. Whom the Lord of Hosts shall 
bless, saying, Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria the work of 
my hands, and Israel mine inheritance. 

As a prerequisite to the attainment of this ancient analogue 
of modern internationalism, it is provided by divine mandate 
" that the land of Judah shall be a terror unto Egypt, every- 
one that maketh mention thereof shall be afraid in himself." 
The resemblance of this scheme to Mittel-Europa and the 
Berlin-Bagdad project will be sufficiently obvious without com- 
ment. 

The general desire for the attainment of permanent peace 
among the nations of the world appears to owe its origin not 
to innate ideas of righteousness nor to such lofty ideals as the 
brotherhood of man but rather to the benign influence upon 
the human mind of the economic law of diminishing returns. 
Under favorable circumstances civilized men are inclined to 
idolize the inherited fighting instinct. But this destructive pro- 
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pensity has its limitations. Sooner or later it is discovered that 
no scheme of aggression and conquest can be pursued for any 
considerable length of time without enfeebling victor as well as 
vanquished. Accordingly, we find that on numerous occasions 
organized society has attempted to devise ways and means for 
eliminating unnecessary bloodshed and perpetuating universal 
peace. The ill-fated Holy Alliance, formed after the cessation 
of the Napoleonic wars, is usually cited as the classical example 
of idealistic altruism destined to be shattered upon the eternal 
rock of practical expediency. 

The question that is agitating the minds of public-spirited 
men throughout the world today is whether the present 
scheme, as formulated in the covenant of the League of 
Nations, constitutes such an improvement upon all previous 
experiments as to inaugurate a permanent policy of inter- 
national harmony that will automatically prevent wars in the 
future. Skeptics are prone to remind us of the inherent ten- 
dencies of human nature and to argue that since all attempts of 
a similar character have hitherto proved fruitless, there is no 
use in making further experiments. Those, however, who are 
more optimistic ask for another chance in view of the fact that 
conditions are now so different from what they were in the past. 

It is now over a year and a half since the armistice was 
signed, and the United States is still, technically speaking, in a 
state of war. After spending months in ceaseless debate on 
the covenant of the League of Nations and the treaty of peace 
with Germany, the United States Senate has twice rejected 
those documents. What the final outcome of the League-of- 
Nations controversy may be, no one is yet in a position to 
forecast. 

Second Reaction to the War : Nationalism and Universal 
Military Training 

While the horrors of the war have created a desire for uni- 
versal peace and gradual disarmament, the radical political 
changes which it has produced have led to a counter reaction, 
tending to perpetuate wars and augment the burden of prepar- 
edness. On the one hand, there is a tendency in certain 
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quarters to proclaim that the era of international harmony 
and peace is come. On the other hand, as a direct result of 
the general recognition of the principle of self-determination, 
numerous nationalities have risen from the ashes of the ruined 
empires formerly ruled by the Romanoffs, the Hohenzollerns 
and the Hapsburgs ; and most of these nationalities have griev- 
ances which they are bent upon settling not by reason and jus- 
tice but by guns and dynamite. As regards conditions in this 
country, it is apparent that the conflicting views with respect to 
the League of Nations, coupled with the alarming increase of 
social unrest, have promoted the movement for preparedness. 

Speaking on preparedness about five years ago, President 
Butler, of Columbia University, boldly inquired why we should 
embark upon a policy of competitive armament building " in 
the face of the most impressive and emphatic lesson that his- 
tory records that the American traditional policy has been 
right- 
Why when the nations of Europe are about to be reduced to help- 
lessness through exhaustion and starvation should we arm ourselves 
against any one of them? Who is this invisible, this unknown, this 
unheralded enemy, against whose attack we are to prepare ourselves 
at such great expense? As practical men and women, dealing with 
facts and facing the realities of politics and of life, we ask our mil- 
itaristic friends for a bill of particulars. Are we to arm to the teeth 
and draw our resources away from that needed social and industrial 
improvement which thrusts problems upon us on every hand in order 
to expend them upon useless armaments against nobody? 1 

The answer to President Butler's inquiry turned out to be 
that we had been preparing in order to wipe out Prussian mili- 
tarism and thus help to make the world safe for democracy. 
If this country had remained neutral to the end, the Allies 
would, in all probability, have accepted a peace treaty made in 
Germany instead of at Versailles, and Prussian autocracy, once 
dominant in Europe, would have threatened the honor and 
safety of this republic. It was our entry into the war that 

1 Cf. Address by Nicholas Murray Butler on "The Preparedness of America," 
delivered at the Railroad Club, New York, December 18, 1914. 
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sealed Germany's fate. It turned out that inglorious defeat 
in this greatest of all wars was the reward of that nation whose 
preparedness had been most complete. Germany, or rather the 
clique that had dominated the German government, wanted 
this war, and Germany exhausted all means in preparing for it. 
The fact that her military strategists and statesmen happened 
to have miscalculated the chances of victory or defeat is merely 
a negative factor. The positive cause of the greatest disaster 
in the history of the world was Germany's overpreparedness in 
times of peace. 

Germany, we may hope, has learned her lesson. It is said 
that the war has taught us a lesson too. The following Table 
scarcely bears out this assertion. 

TABLE IV 
U. S. Military Expenditures for 1921 compared with those for 1914 



Departments 



Wat. 
Navy 



Total Military Establishment 



Actual 

Expenditures 

for 1914 



$173,523.°°° 
139,682,000 



$313,205,000 



Estimated 

Expenditures 

for 1921 



#1,208,902,000 
580,674,000 



$1,789,576,000 



Increase 



£i,°35.379,°°o 
440,992/100 



$1,476,371,000 



According to this Table, which is based upon the reports of 
the Treasury Department, the United States government pro- 
poses to spend for the army and navy, three years after the 
war, nearly six times as much as before the war. According 
to the estimates of the General Staff, the United States must 
have immediately an army of no less than 576,000 officers and 
men, 1 or more than six times the pre-war strength, though 
it is conceded that the old army " proved its loyalty and its 
efficiency by its success — a success not alone in winning an 
ultimate military victory, but a success in expanding its own 
organization." 2 

1 Cf. Testimony of General Peyton C. March, Chief of Staff, Hearings before tke 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Military Affairs, U. S. Senate, p. 55 (Aug. 7, 
1919). 

2 Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 1919, p. 67. 
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We have fought to crush militarism in Prussia, and after that 
end has been attained we are asked to imitate Germany and 
establish militarism in this country. Though " this country 
can, in an emergency, be self-sustaining in all respects for an 
indefinite period," it is incumbent upon us to support a large 
military establishment so that " no probable or possible enemy 
can ever seize a great strategic base on our coast." * Then, 
again, our country's " present international position must be 
recognized as being attended by tremendously increased re- 
sponsibilities." 2 Furthermore, we are assured that " the pro- 
fessional soldiers of the United States love their profession," 3 
and " for the first time in our history conditions now permit " 
the establishment of an efficient military organization for 
" modern warfare." « Finally, a large military establishment is 
considered necessary for the purpose of supporting the pro- 
posed system of universal military training. 5 

Though differing widely as to details, practically all military 
experts are agreed that some system of universal military train- 
ing ought to be established in this country, whereby all males 
of military age would be compelled to undergo a short period 
of military training, say, from three to six months during the 
first year and for still shorter periods thereafter. It is gener- 
ally conceded that three or even six months' training would fail 
miserably to provide us with an adequate system of defence. 6 
It is contended, however, that a system of universal military 

1 Annual Report of the Chief of Staff, 1919, pp. 245-6. 
% Ibid., p. 245. 

3 Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 1919, p. 64. 
* Annual Report of the Chief of Staff, 1919, p. 244. 

6 Some military experts, notably Col. John McA. Palmer and Maj -Gen. John F. 
O'Ryan, are strongly opposed to a large standing army. According to Gen. 
O'Ryan, "a regular professional army is an obsolete institution." As "we have 
no boundaries to protect from invasion, . . . the creation and maintenance of a 
large regular army will make our protestations of peaceful intentions seem insincere 
to the rest of the world," and, consequently, will " imperil the world-movement to 
substitute something besides war for the settlement of international disputes." 
Hearings, above cited, part 10, pp. 513-16. 

•Army War College, " Statement of a Proper Military Policy for the United States," 
Sept., 1915, p. 128; also testimony of Lieut.-Gen. R. L. Bullard and Maj. Gen. 
Win. G. Haan, Senate Committee Hearings, August, 1919, pp. 1 13-14, and 387. 
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training " would constitute a most potent factor in American- 
izing and educating the great alien and illiterate population 
which otherwise, under the influence of unscrupulous and dis- 
loyal agitators, may become a national menace." ' The follow- 
ing bit of testimony on the part of one who is supposed to 
know what he is talking about will throw some light on the 
educational aspect of the proposed system. 

Senator Fletcher. There is a point that worries me a little, as to 
how you will be able to carry on this training that you speak of in the 
direction of education, and at the same time the military training, 
and do the whole thing in three months. 

Secretary Bake?. That is different, Senator. I am not proposing 
this educational scheme for the three months' men. The educational 
scheme is proposed for those who volunteer in the regular army for the 
three years' period. 2 

The following Table gives the latest available figures in re- 



TABLE V 
Illiterate Males, 20 to 24 Years of Age, in the United States, 1910 3 



Classes 



Native : 

White 

Negro 

Indian 

Total Native 

Foreign-born white 
Asiatics, etc 

All Classes . • 



Number 



84,586 

126,970 

3,>38 



214,694 

127.275 
1,483 



343.4S 2 



Per cent of Total 



24.63 

36.97 
0.91 



62.51 

37.06 
0-43 



K Annual Report of the Chief of Staff, 1919, p. 248. Cf. also testimony of Gen. 
Pershing before Senate Committee on Military Affairs, Hearings, November 5, 1919, 
p. 1675: " Universal military training is the only means I see available for educa- 
ting this foreign element in the real meaning of the democracy of our government 
and its institutions, and for developing them into good citizens before they fall under 
the sway of dangerous agitators and become a real menace to the country." 

2 Hearings, p. 160. 

'Census of Population, 1910, vol. i, p. 1191. 
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gard to the scope of illiteracy in the United States among 
young men of military age, and the classes of such illiterates. 

This Table shows, in the first place, that the number of illit- 
erates among native males of military age is far greater than 
that among the foreign born, and in the second place, that the 
total number of male illiterates of military age, namely, 343,000, 
constitutes less than 50 per cent of the number of males of 
that age that will be subject to draft under a system of universal 
military training. In other words, though the proposed scheme 
is urged primarily as a means of reclaiming illiterate foreigners, 
in its actual workings it will largely affect natives who will have 
been Americanized and educated already. 

Advocates of this plan will further have to answer why, in 
this age of equal suffrage, a national system of education and 
Americanization should confine itself exclusively to youths of 
one sex? If " radicalism" is to be exterminated not through 
brute force but by means of education, is it sound policy to 
educate and Americanize the Alexander Berkmans and leave 
the country to the mercy of the Emma Goldmans? This 
scheme will utterly fail to reach the dangerous radicals and 
illiterates who have passed military age ; and instead of elimi- 
nating dangerous opinions it will probably constitute a potent 
cause for the dissemination of such doctrines. 

As is well known, we are not an Anglo-Saxon people. Of 
the 33,200,103 immigrants who landed on our shores during 
the last century, only 25 per cent came from the United King- 
dom. We are not a homogeneous nation. We are a conglom- 
erate of nations and races. The one great principle that has 
kept us in harmony and peace is individual liberty. If liberty 
is undermined and resort is had to the autocratic doctrine of 
compulsion in times of peace, the very foundation of our 
national existence is shaken. 

S. Leon Levy. 

Washington, D. C. 



